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NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHWEST. 

BY  H.  F.  WICKHAM. 

The  following  notes  were  made  on  my  collecting  trip  in  the 
summer  of  1889,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Ento¬ 
mological  News. 

The  species  of  Cychrus  included  in  the  subgenus  Brennus  are 
said  by  Dr.  Horn  (Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  VII,  p.  176)  to  be  “  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  true  Pacific  coast  fauna  of  North  America.”  This 
summer  I  took  the  common  C.  marginatus  Fisch.  at  Mullan, 
Mon.,  and  again  at  Helena  in  the  same  State,  which  extends  the 
range  a  long  way  east.  These  examples  differ  from  the  western 
ones  by  being  smaller  and  of  a  more  uniform  black. 

Carabus  mceander  occurs  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Mullan, 
Mon. 

A  special  search  for  Pselaphidae  brought  to  light  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  species:  Ctenistes  pulvereus  Lee.,  one  specimen  under  a 
stone  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  Three  examples  of  Pselaphus 
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erichsonii  var.  longiclavus  Lee.,  many  Bryaxis  conjuncta  Lee. 
and  Bry.  albionica  Mots,  in  rubbish  under  logs  at  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho.  Tychus  cognatus  and  Batrisus  zephyrinus  Casey  (which 
runs  in  collections  as  albionicus  Aub€)  occurs  in  moss  at  Victoria, 
V’anc.  1. ;  the  latter  species  also  at  Tacoma. 

Batrisus  monticola  Casey  came  to  hand  only  once  in  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains,  Yakima  Co.,  Wash.,  where  Bry.  albionica  was 
also  taken.  A  single  i  of  Bry.  albionica  also  occurred  at  Vic¬ 
toria.  At  Portland,  Oreg.,  I  got  a  specimen  of  Faronus  cavifrons 
Casey  under  bark.  Bry.  f undata  is  found  at  the  Spjokane  Falls 
late  in  July,  under  logs,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Mullan, 
Mon.,  I  took  a  beautiful  example  of  Tyrus  corticinus  Casey. 

Mycetina  homii  occurs  occasionally  under  bark  throughout  the 
Northwest,  but  I  found  in  one  case  a  colony  of  over  seventy-five 
individuals  under  a  single  log  in  a  burnt  district  of  the  pine  forests 
covering  the  Coeur  d’Alene  region.  Byrrhidae  seems  to  prefer 
burnt  logs  for  protection,  as  they  were  always  more  numerous 
where  the  timber  had  been  charred  by  fires.  Calockromus  di~ 
midiaia  has  the  same  habit. 

In  a  swamp  at  Coeur  d’Alene  I  found  Aphodius  occidentalis  in 
unlimited  numbers  in  little  ditches  which  ran  through  the  soft 
earth.  They  were  there  by  thousands,  dead  and  living,  a  half 
hour’s  work  supplying  me  with  above  seven  hundred  of  them. 
The  beetles  were  burrowing  at  random  in  the  mud,  which  was 
apparently  rich  enough  for  them  to  live  and  luxuriate  in,  full  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  Toads  had  been  attracted  to  the  feast 
in  numbers,  and,  to  judge  from  the  quantity  of  wing  covers  in 
their  excrement,  had  made  the  most  of  their  opp)ortunity. 

Amphicoma  canina  and  A.  rathvoni  are  day  fliers,  and  may  be 
found  flying  in  the  hot  sun  during  the  early  part  of  July,  fre¬ 
quenting  the  flowers  of  the  “  Yarrow,”  which  grows  abundantly 
near  Tacoma,  where  I  made  my  observations.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  occurrence  of  Cremastochilus  under  bark  has  ever  been  re¬ 
ported.  I  took  a  few  of  them  in  such  a  situation  at  Coeur  d’Alene, 
but  they  w’ere  in  the  company  of  their  hosts — ants.  I  have  called 
the  species  pilosicollis  Horn,  but  there  may  be  some  little  doubt 
as  to' the  correctness  of  the  determination. 

The  electric  lights  of  Spokane  Falls  attract  great  numbers  of 
Ergates  spiculatus  and  Prionus  cali/omicus,  so  I  made  it  my 
business  to  go  around  every  night  to  pick  them  up.  They  come 
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out  from  cracks  in  the  sidewalks,  under  door-sills,  and  in  fact 
from  any  place  where  they  can  squeeze  themselves  away.  Then 
the  fun  begins,  and,  as  I  go  down  the  street  with  my  biggest  col¬ 
lecting  bottle  slung  on  my  wrist  and  begin  picking  up  the  ‘  ‘  bugs,  ’  ’ 

I  am  a  centre  of  attraction.  Ne.xt,  two  policemen  proceed  to 
“collar”  me,  and  it  takes  half  an  hour  of  explanation  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  I  am  neither  an  incendiary  nor  a  fugitive  from  the 
State  asylum,  and  that  my  bottle  (because,  forsooth,  it  is  marked 
“  poison”)  is  not  a  deadly  weapon.  At  length  they  are  satisfied 
though,  and  let  me  off,  and  I  filled  my  bottle  every  night. 

Leptura  makes  a  brave  show  in  these  Northern  regions,  and  all 
the  following  occur  on  flowers:  L.  obliterata,  soror,  plagifera, 
subargenlata,  convexa,  canadensis,  erythroptera,  Icetifica,  quad- 
rillum,  chrysocoma,  crassicomis,  crassipes  and  scripta,  most  of 
them  rather  rare. 

Timarcha  intricata  I  found  always  under  logs  in  moss.  Whether 
it  feeds  on  this  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Occurs  at  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  Coeur  d’Alene  from  early  June  until  the  beginning  of  August. 
Chrysomela  exclamationis  and  conjuncta  are  common  in  Idaho 
(Pocatello)  on  Helianthus,  and  C.  elegans  on  willows  at  various 
points.  C.  lunata  I  found  on  rosebushes  mostly,  though  they 
also  appear  on  grasses,  sunflowers,  asters,  and  even  poison  ivy. 

I  doubt  if  they  eat  any  of  these  but  the  roses,  how-ever. 

The  Tenebrionidse  I  leave  for  a  separate  paper,  and  will  close 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Rhynchophora  of  the  region.  Thri- 
comigus  luteus  is  found  in  western  Wyoming  under  logs  and  on 
rose-bushes.  Sitones  is  everywhere,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
satisfactorily  separate  my  series.  Plinthodes  taniatus  I  took 
under  logs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Trichalophus  didymus.  The 
former  species  I  took  at  Tacoma  and  V’ictoria,  the  other  is  found, 
though  rarely,  over  the  entire  northwestern  corner  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  East  as  Mullan,  Mon.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
variable  in  size  and  color. 

Macrops  also  occurs  over  almost  the  whole  region,  though  I 
took  none  at  Victoria.  At  Portland  I  took  M.  humi/is  in  a  swamp 
around  the  roots  of  grass,  and  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Nebraska  I  found  M.  vitticollis,  tenebrosus,  ulkei  and 
obscurellus  more  or  less  abundant. 

Sphenophorus  is  abundant,  in,  the  native  grasses  all  through  the 
central  region  from  Nebraska  to  eastern  Oregon,  and  will  doubt- 
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less  make  itself  felt  as  a  serious  pest  to  farmers  when  cultivation 
cuts  down  its  present  food  supply.  Of  the  species  I  took  the 
following:  simplex,  vomerinus,  ulkei,  ineequalis,  ochreus,  costi- 
pennis,  gentilis,  parvulus  and  probably  oblitus;  all  on  or  about 
the  roots  of  various  grasses. 


- o - 

LIST  OF  THE  DRAGONFLIES  (ODONATA) 

Taken  at  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me.,  in  1888  and  1889. 

BY  MISS  MATTIE  WADSWORTH. 


Tribe  I.— AGRIONINA. 

Subfamily  i.  Calopterygina. 

1.  Calopteryx  maculata  Beauvois. 

1888,  June  19  to  Aug.  2.  Many  9  9  observed  laying  eggs  on 
plants  in  brook;  sometime  after  young  larvae  appeared  in  great 
quantities.  1889,  June  6  to  Aug.  9.  A  common  species  near 
brook. 

Subfamily  2.  Agrionina. 

2.  Argla  vlolacea  Hagen. 

1888,  June  23  to  Aug.  2.  1889,  June  19  to  Aug.  9.  A  very 

common  species  near  brook  and  in  road. 

3.  Arffla  putrida  Hagen. 

1889,  June  25,  four  %  %  near  lake. 

4.  Iscbnura  Ramburii  Selys,  9  Orange  variety. 

1888,  Aug.  8.  1889,  May  25,  27,  30;  June  7,  25,  27.  In 

woods,  road  and  near  brook. 

5.  Iscbnura  vertlcalis  Say. 

1889,  May  25  to  July  2.  In  woods,  near  brook  and  lake. 

6.  BnaUagrnia  Hagreni  Walsh. 

1889,  June  7,  9  9  25,  three  %  %  ;  near  lake.  July  6,  two  %  %  , 
brook. 

7.  Brythromma  conditum  Selys. 

1888,  June  18,  in  field.  1889,  May  25,  28;  June  27,  29:  July 
6.  In  road  and  near  brook;  not  common. 

8.  Lestes  hamata  Hagen. 

1889,  June  12,  27;  July  6,  27.  Near  brook  and  stagnant  water; 
but  few  seen. 
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9.  Lestes  rectan^iUaris  Say. 

1889,  June  25,  27;  July  i,  2,  6,  24;  Aug.  25;  Sept.  4.  A  com¬ 
mon  species  near  lake,  brook  and  woods. 

10.  Lestes  disjuncta  Selys. 

1889,  July  2,  6,  8;  Aug.  26;  Sept.  4.  Near  woods,  brook  and 
in  road;  not  very  common. 

Tribe  II.— yESCHNINA. 

Subfamily  3.  .^schnina. 

11.  Anax  Junius  Drury. 

1888,  Sept.  5,  14,  25.  1889,  June  25,  29;  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  29. 
A  very  common  species  near  woods,  brook,  etc. 

12.  Oompbescbna  fUrcUlata  Say. 

1888,  July  II,  one  t .  1889,  June  6,  one  9  .  Near  brook. 

13. -  .£8cbna  Janata  Say. 

1888,  June  19,  one  %  .  Near  brook. 

14.  .Siscbna  vertlcalls  Hagen. 

1888,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  27.  1889,  July  16,  24,  26.  Seen  during 
Sept,  with  constricta  near  woods,  and  in  pasture,  near  brook. 

15.  .£scbna  constricta  Say. 

1888,  Sept.  3  to  Oct.  19.  1889,  Aug.  28,  and  occasionally 

during  September.  Near  brook  and  woods. 

16.  .£scbna  beros  Fab. 

1889,  June  24,  27,  30;  July  9;  Sept.  i.  Near  brook  and  road; 
not  very  common. 

Subfamily  4.  Gomphina. 

17.  Oompbus  panrulus  Selys. 

1888,  June  19,  one  %  ;  in  woods. 

18.  Oompbus  exilis  Selys. 

1888,  June  15  to  July  8.  1889,  May  28  to  June  28.  A  common 
species  near  woods,  brook  and  road. 

19.  Oompbus  spinosus  Selys. 

1888,  July  13,  one  9  in  woods.  1889,  June  25,  one  S  in 
woods.  July  5,  observed  one  devouring  a  Calopteryx  maailata. 

20.  Hagenius  brevistylus  Selys. 

1889,  June  18,  one  9  i  in  woods. 

21.  Cordulegaster  diastatops  Selys. 

1888,  July  II,  near  brook.  Not  common.  1889,  June  13,  one  %  . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FOND  OF  GRAMMAR 


BY  OTTO  LUGGER. 

Entomologists  all  know  that  insects  are  by  no  means  very  stupid 
animals,  and  know  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  They 
leam,  no  doubt,  by  e.xperience  as  well  as  we  do,  but  do  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  search  for  knowledge. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  student  at  the  Agricultural  School 
complained  that  his  books  at  home  were  badly  eaten  by  some 

insects,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rfcT  —  -  r  "  .  damage  caused  by  them  he  brought 

‘  a  Norwegian  grammar.  And  true 

t  ■  ■  X  enough  the  damage  done  was  very 

culprit,  or  rather 

Bf  .  *■  i  culprits,  were  still  engaged  in  the 
p  •-  •-  work,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 

i  tration.  Snugly  hidden  in  the 
grammar  were  the  larv^ae  and  the 
imago  of  Trogosita  mauritanica, 
and  also  the  pupal  skin  of  a  third 
^  individual,  already  escaped.  But 
evidently  the  desire  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Norwegian  grammar 
.  had  not  been  very  g^eat,  or  had 
been  too  difficult  for  their  taste. 
They  had  not  penetrated  into  the 

very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
same.  But  they  had  gone  into  it 
to  stay ;  had  formed  snug  cells  close 
.  to  the  edges,  and  had  plugged  the 
!  entrances  with  frass;  had,  so  to 
!  speak,  burned  the  ships  behind 
;  them.  Telling  the  boy  that  he 
””  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  neglecting 

his  books  he  wondered  that  the  insects  should  have  been  able  to 
inform  me  of  the  fact.  When  I  also  told  him  to  remove  his  books 
from  the  vicinity  of  neglected  flour,  feed  or  similar  thingfs,  he 
looked  perple.xed,  and  said  that  the  bugs  had  told  me  more  about 
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his  room  than  he  knew  himself,  but  an  inspection  soon  showed 
that  the  books  were  stored  upon  a  board  resting  upon  a  barrel 
filled  with  old  bran.  Evidently  the  lar\'ae,  in  search  for  suitable 
quarters  to  transform,  had  wandered  about  and  had  mistaken  the 
covers  of  his  books  for  the  Joose  bark  of  trees,  their  usual  abode. 

- o - 

An  Interesting  Method  of  Egg  Deposition. 

BY  J.  E.  IVES. 

Some  time  since  I  received  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Saltar,  of  Pember¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  what  appeared  to  be  a  dried-up  mass  of  dead  flies, 
about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist.  Throughout  it  were  scattered  light- 
colored  fragments,  which  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  empty 
egg-cases.  The  whole  mass  was  very  brittie,  and  readily  crum¬ 
bled  to  pieces.  It  was  obtained  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  overhanging  a  small  stream. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
peculiar  structure,  I  sent  it  to  Dr.  Williston,  of  Yale,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  kindly  examine  it.  He  has  done  so,  and 
writes  that  the  flies  are  the  females  of  a  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Atherix,  probably  to  Atherix  variegata  Walk.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Standard  Natural  History,  p.  418, 
he  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  subject:  “The  eggs  of 
Atherix  are  deposited  in  large,  pear-shaped  masses,  attached  to 
dried  branches  overhanging  water.  Not  only  do  numerous  fe¬ 
males  contribute  to  the  formation  of  these  clusters,  but  they  re¬ 
main  there  themselves  and  die;  the  newly-hatched  larvae  escape 
into  the  water,  ’  ’ 

The  instinct  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  such  a  mass  is  a 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  one. 

NOTES  ON  BOMBUS. 

BY  C.  ROBERTSON. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  October,  1888,  Mr.  Cresson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  suspicion  that  Apathusf  elatus  Fab.  was  not  a  true 
Apathus,  but  that  it  was  probably  a  Bombus,  and  in  a  letter  of 
November  he  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  obtain  some  light 
on  the  subject  during  the  following  summer.  Accordingly,  in 
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the  summer  of  1889,  I  completed  my  observations,  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  Bombus  americanorum  Fab.  is  distinct  from 
B.  pennsylvaniais  De  Geer,  and  that  Apathusf  elahis  is  its  male. 

I  give  below  the  synonymy  of  the  two  species  with  my  notes 
upon  them: 

Bombns  pennsylTaiiiciu. 

Apis pensylvanica  DeGeer,  M4m.  Ill,  575  (1773). 

Bombus  pensylvanicus  Cress.,  P.  E.  S.  II,  94,  %  —  9  8  in  part  (1863). 

On  Aug.  22,  1888,  I  took  the  sexes  of  this  species  in  copula. 
The  female  was  hanging  by  one  foot  to  a  leaf  of  Gerardia  pedicu- 
laria.  This  female  bore  two  yellow  spots  on  the  vertex;  the 
scutellum  had  a  little  yellow;  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen 
was  entirely  black.  From  the  specimens  at  hand  1  would  distin¬ 
guish  the  female  from  that  of  B.  amfricanorum  as  follows:  Vertex 
always  more  or  less  yellow;  scutellum  more  or  less  yellow;  first 
segment  of  abdomen  black,  or  with  a  little  yellow  on  the  sides; 
seen  from  above,  the  base  of  the  labrum  shows  a  transverse  ridge 
more  or  less  interrupted  medially.  The  worker  resembles  the 
female. 

Bombu  americaBoram. 

Apis  americanorum  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.  380,  (1775);  Ent.Syst.  II,  319  (1793). 

Bombus  americanorum  Fab.,  Syst.  Piez.  346,  (1804);  St.  Farg.  Hym.  I, 
472  (1836). 

Apis  elata  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  Suppl.  274,  (1798). 

Bombus  elatus  Fab.,  Syst.  Piez.  352,  ^  (1804). 

Apathus  elatus  Cress.,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  II,  114,  ^  (1863). 

Apathusf  elatus  Cress.,  Cat.  Described  Hymenop.  N.  A.  cf  (1887). 

Apis  nidulans  Fab.,  Ent.  S>-st.  Suppl.  274,  ^  (1798);  see  Cress.,  Proc. 
Ent.  Soc.  II,  165. 

Bombus  nidulans  Fab.,  SysL  Piez.  349,  ^  (1804). 

Bombus  pensylvanicus  Cress.,  Proc.  E.  S.  II,  94,  9  8  in  part  (1863). 

In  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  II,  164,  Mr.  Cresson  says:  “On  the  nth 
of  September,  1863,  a  nest  of  Bombus  pensylvanicus  De  Geer, 
w'as  captured  near  Gloucester,  N.  J.  It  contained  6  females,  34 
workers  and  21  specimens  of  Apathus  elatus  Fab.,  all  males. 
No  males  of  B.  pensylvanicus  were  found  in  the  nest.”  This 
convinced  me  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found  in 
the  nests  of  B.  pennsylvanicus.  Accordingly,  on  Aug.  20,  1889, 
I  opened  a  nest  of  what  I  had  always  taken  as  B.  pennsylvanicus. 
It  contained  i  female  and  121  workers,  and  2  males  of  Apathusf 
elatus.  On  comparing  this  female  and  the  workers  with  the  fe¬ 
male  taken  in  copula  with  B.  f>ennsylvanicus  %  ,  I  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  they  were  distinct,  and  that  the  nest  belonged  to 
B.  americanorum.  On  September  9th  I  saw  the  sexes  of  this 
species  in  copula.  The  same  night  I  opened  two  nests,  one  con¬ 
taining  10  females,  46  workers  and  10  males,  and  the  other  con¬ 
taining  9  females,  51  workers  and  i  male. 

The  female  of  B.  americanorum  has  the  vertex  always  black; 
the  scutellum  black,  or  with  a  little  yellow;  the  first  segment  of 
the  abdomen  yellow;  seen  from  above,  the  base  of  the  labnim 
shows  two  tubercles  separated  by  a  wide  interv'al. 

The  males  of  B.  americanorum  and  of  B.  fervidus  may  prove 
to  be  very  much  alike.  Indeed  the  i  of  B.  americanorum  re¬ 
sembles  the  9  of  B.  fervidus  more  than  its  own  female;  but  I 
think  B.  americanorum  is  more  nearly  related  to  B.  fervidus  than 
it  is  to  B.  pennsylvanicus.  B.  fervidus  is  very  rare  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood,  as  I  have  seen  but  two  female  specimens.  In  Proc. 
Ent.  Soc.  Ill,  247,  Walsh  mentions  finding  B.  fervidus  9  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Apathus  elatus  ^ .  He  was  discussing  the  effect  of 
mimicry,  and  he  cites  this  as  a  case  in  which  a  Bombus  mistook 
an  Apathus  for  one  of  its  own  species.  But  the  mistake  was 
probably  on  the  part  of  the  entomologist;  he  had,  no  doubt, 
taken  the  true  sexes  of  B.  fervidus. 


Notes  and  News. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 
OF  THE  GLOBE. 

[The  Conductors  of  Entomological  News  solicit,  and  will  thankfully  receive  items 
of  news,  likely  to  interest  its  readers,  from  any  source.  The  author's  name  will  be  given 
in  each  case  for  the  information  of  cataloguers  and  bibliographers.] 

- ❖ — 

Scientific  Research  in  Mexico. — An  important  scientific  explora¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  of  the  less  known  portions  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  re¬ 
gions  which  have  not  hitherto  been  systematically  explored  by  naturalists, 
except  in  so  far  as  archaeology  is  concerned.  It  is  the  object  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  ascertain,  as  a  continuation  of  former  explorations  in  Florida,  the 
general  structure  of  the  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  concerning  which 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  scientists. 

The  exploration  will  comprise,  besides  the  geological  examination  of 
the  region,  a  close  examination  of  its  zoology  and  botany,  towards  which 
end  specialists  in  various  departments  of  science  will  accompany  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  party  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  .Angelo  Heilprin, 
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of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Accompanying  him  will  be  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ives,  one  of  Prof.  Heilprin’s  assistants  at  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  marine  zoolc^;  Mr.  Witmer  Stone, 
who  will  make  the  collections  of  botany  and  ornithology;  Mr.  F.  C.  Baker, 
of  conchology  and  general  zoology  and  Mr.  Roberts  Le  Boutillier,  who 
will  be  the  photographer  of  the  expedition. 

Papers  governing  the  expedition  have  been  received  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  this  country 
in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  also  from  the  Mexican  Minister  at 
Washington,  Senor  Romero,  commending  the  expedition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Yucatan. 

The  expedition  left  New  York  by  steamer  February  15th,  to  stop  first 
at  Progresso,  Yucatan,  whence  the  research  will  extend  into  the  interior 
of  that  State.  Much  of  interest  is  expected  from  the  expedition  to  this 
region,  as  very  little  is  known  of  its  entomological  riches. 

From  Yucatan  the  expedition  will  be  deflected  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence 
will  begin  the  exploration  of  the  Mexican  lowland  and  of  the  volcanic  belt 
which  stretches  westward  towards  the  Pacific.  This  region,  like  Yucatan, 
despite  its  ready  accessibility,  is  still  to  a  great  extent  unknown  to  the  en¬ 
tomologist.  The  determination  of  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  animals 
and  plants  and  the  intermingling  of  Northern  and  Southern  forms  will 
receive  the  first  attention  of  the  ex|>edition. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  gam  the  summit  of  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Orizaba,  17,500  feet  high,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  loftiest  peak  in 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  loftiest  summit  of  the  entire  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent,  of  the  complete  ascent  of  which  no  trustworthy  details  appear  to 
be  on  record.  The  peak  affords  almost  unsurpassed  advanU^e  for  the 
study  of  vertical  distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life,  since  it  rises  from  a 
base  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow. 

From  Orizaba  the  course  will  lie  towards  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  an 
examination  will  be  made  of  the  lakes  lying  on  the  Mexican  plateau.  An 
ascent  will  be  made  from  this  point  of  the  neighboring  peak  of  Popocate¬ 
petl,  which  rises  to  approximately  the  same  height  as  Orizaba,  but  is  much 
more  accessible  than  that  mountain. 

From  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  expedition  will  take  a  westerly  course, 
having  in  view  the  passage  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and  a  descent 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  still  active  volcanic  foci  will  be  made  the  feature 
of  this  research. 

The  volcano  of  Colima,  12,500  feet,  in  elevation,  whose  recent  furious 
eruption  gave  evidence  that  the  volcano  was  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
extinct,  and  which  threatened  the  existence  of  Zapotlan,  will  probably  be 
the  limit  of  the  expedition,  although  a  further  attempt  to  reach  Jorullo, 
rendered  famous  by  Humboldt’s  narrative,  may  be  made. 

The  exact  route  of  the  return  journey  has  not  yet  been  determined 
upon.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  it  will  reach  home  before  midsummer. 
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A  large  part  of  the  region  to  be  traversed  will  lie  away  from  civilization, 
necessitating  travel  by  primitive  methods,  and  for  some  distance  probably 
the  protection  of  an  armed  escort  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  revolted  Indian  tribes  of  Yucatan. 

The  expedition  is  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  which  has  received  the  co-operation  of  its  individual 
members,  and  also  of  the  American  Philosophical  and  American  Ento¬ 
mological  Societies. 

This  expedition,  it  is  stated,  is  the  first  extensive  one  that  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  scientific  institution  in  this  country  to  be  sent  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and  its  results  are  awaited 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  scientists. 

The  entomological  collections,  which  will  be  made  in  all  orders,  wnll  be 
distributed  among  the  leading  specialists,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by' 
them  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ento¬ 
mological  Society.  The  narrative  of  the  expedition  will  probably  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  separate  book  form. 

Editor  Entomological  News  : — I  should  like  to  ask  some  of  your 
readers  if  Sudbury,  Ontario,  is  not  a  very  Northern  locality  for  Calosoma 
scrutator?  I  have  always  understood  that  if  ever  found  North  of  the  Great 
Lakes  it  came  only  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  While  looking  under  pine 
bark  for  Alaus  myops  last  spring,  of  which  I  took  nineteen  specimens  in  a 
few  days,  I  found  a  fresh,  living,  full-sized  specimen  of  C.  scrutator. 

Altogether,  I  took  some  450  different  species  of  beetles  here  last  season, 
but  cannot  get  more  than  half  of  them  named.  Elaterida  were  peculiarly 
plentiful.  I  took  some  200  individuals  and  nearly  30  species;  also  42  spe¬ 
cies  of  Carabider  and  21  of  water  beetles.  My  prize  is  a  large  green  in¬ 
sect,  apparently  a  Cantharis,  but  certainly  not  one  of  the  common  Can- 
tkarida\  also  several  Cerambycidce  and  Pyrochroida  that  local  entomolo¬ 
gists  cannot  determine. 

LepidopterisLs  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Co/ias  interior,  both  male 
and  female,  are  quite  common  here  in  the  season. — E.  D.  Peters,  J  r. 

Hop  Worms. — Late  last  August  I  found  several  larv-ae  feeding  in  the 
Hop  (Humulus  lupulus).  I  removed  portions  of  the  stems,  cutting  five 
or  six  inches  above  and  below  the  swellings,  and  placed  them  in  a  box 
used  for  feeding  larvae.  In  about  three  weeks  the  imagos  emerged,  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  Gortyna  rutila  Gu^n.  The  vine  from  which  they  were  taken 
was  literally  riddled  with  them.  No  description  of  the  larvae  was  taken  at 
the  time,  but  I  hopie  to  be  able  next  season  to  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  them.  Two  broods  of  Gortyna  nitela,  with  its  variety  nebris,  were 
raised  in  the  same  manner.  The  larvae  were  feeding  in  the  stems  of  the 
great  rag-weed  (Ambrosia  trifida).  This  larva  feeds  also  in  the  stems  of 
burdock  (Arctium  lappa).  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  all  the  Gortynae 
are  internal  feeders. — C.  A.  Blake. 
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A  Correspondent  in  Hardee\iUe,  S.  C.,  sa>'s  he  “  witnessed  a  most 
wonderful  phenomenon:  from  noon  to  sundown,  with  a  gentle  wind  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  southwest  and  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  a  shower  of  white 
balls  filled  the  air  and  covered  the  ground  (or  a  space  of  ten  miles  square, 
with  a  gentle  shower  of  a  white  fleecy  substance,  as  fine  as  silk,  which 
was  very  strong  when  twisted.  He  was  unable  to  account  for  its  pres¬ 
ence  there,  and  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.”  The  same  thing 
occurs  here  every  autumn,  but  I  never  saw  it  as  abundant  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  describes.  The  little  balls  referred  to  are  the  flocculi,  or 
remains  of  the  web  of  which  the  spiders  make  their  cocoons,  the  excess 
being  cut  off  and  floats  away. — C.  A.  Blake. 

A  Needless  Alarm. — Some  time  ago  a  certain  entomologist  in  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  who,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  strives  to 
enlighten  a  large  and  aristocratic  congregation  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel,  but  beguiles  his  leisure  moments  by  the  pursuit  of  hexapods,  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  a  heap  of  refuse  lying  near  a  humble  dwelling  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  dty  aforesaid.  The  gentlemen  is  a  devoted  student  of  lepid- 
opterolog)’,  but  bags  the  beetles,  also,  as  they  chance  to  fiill  in  his  way. 
The  most  prominent  object  on  the  ash  heap  was  an  antiquated  and  effete 
ham,  upon  which  numerous  carrion  beetles  were  disporting  themselves. 
Recognizing  the  find  as  worthy  of  his  attention,  he  began  to  collect  the 
insects  upon  it  He  had  barely  b^:un  his  malodorous  task  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  being  observed,  and  a  strident  female  voice  from  the 
second  story  of  the  humble  dwelling  rang  out  an  excited  warning — “  Law 
sakes!  man  alive  that  ham  is  spiled!  Nancy  and  me  throwed  it  out  day 
before  yesterday!  It’s  all  blowed!  Law  sakes!  you  don’t  be  after  gatherin’ 
up  such  truck  as  that,  be  ye?  A  well  dressed  man  like  you  un  hadn’t 
otter  to  be  rakin’  in  old  ash  heaps  after  somethin’  to  eat  Ef  you’re  htm- 
gry  come  in  the  house  an’  I’ll  give  you  a  bite.  But  (and  here  the  voice  rose 
to  a  shrill  falsetto),  mercy  me!  leave  that  old  ham  alone !  It’s  spiled!  I 
tell  you  it’s  s{Mied!”  The  clergyman,  who  carried  under  his  waistband 
reminders  of  an  elegant  luncheon  served  an  hour  or  two  before,  cannot 
cease  to  »nile  at  the  memory  of  the  position  into  which  his  aitomological 
ardor  had  brought  him  in  the  e>’es  of  the  old  dame,  from  whom  he  es¬ 
caped  as  she  was  comii^  down-stairs  to  open  the  door  and  offer  him  the 
hospitalities  of  her  little  home. — Anon. 


Entomological  Literatnre. 


Il  Naturalista  Siciliano. — Anno  IX,  No.  i,  October,  1889.  [Re¬ 
ceived  January,  1890.} — Contains  ”  Lepidotteri  nuovi  della  Sicilia,”  ( 7i- 
tuUUe)  by  F.  Wocke.  “  Note  Lepidotterologkhe  (conL),”  by  E.  Ragusa; 
brief  notes  on  species  rutming  from  Antigastra  to  Aciptilia.  "  Helo- 
ckares  migrUmJus  n.  sp.  (habitat  Sicilia),”  by  KuwerL'  “Tavola  sinottica 
dei  Gyrinus  di  Sicilia,”  [synoptic  table  of  the  Sicilian  species  of  the  genus 
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Gyrinus]  by  E.  Ragusa.  “  Coleotteri  nuovi  o  poco  conosciuti  della  Sicilia 
(cont.)”  [new  or  little  known  Sicilian  Coleoptera]  by  E.  Ragusa;  no  new 
spedes  described  in  this  parL  “Una  nota  sulla  Chalcis  Dalntannii,"  by 
T.  DeStefemi.  This  number  is  accompanied  by  the  indices  for  Vol.  VUI 
of  this  journal. 

The  work  of  a  Decade  upon  Fossil  Insects  1880-1889,  by  S.  H. 
Scudder  [Annual  address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  Cambridge  En¬ 
tomological  Club  Jan.  10,  1890.  Excerpt  from  “  Psyche,”  January,  1890.] 
The  author  here  gives  a  comprehensive  and  very  readable  account  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  this  field  in  the  decade  just  ended;  a  field  in  which, 
as  is  well  known,  he  has  been  the  principal  laborer.  In  speaking  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  fossil  insects  the  author  says ;  “  During  the  past 
summer,  in  explorations  for  the  Geographical  Survey,  I  found  that  the 
strata  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  certainly  many,  probably  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  lying  in  western  Colorado  and  eastern 
Utah,  were  packed  with  fossil  insects  as  closely  as  at  Florissant.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  in  our  Western  terri¬ 
tories  to  rehabilitate  successive  faunas  as  successfully  as  has  been  dune 
with  many  of  our  vertebrate  types,  and  as  has  not  yet  been  done  for  in¬ 
sects  in  any  country  in  the  world.  *  *  What  we  really  need  is  a  score 
of  trained  workers  to  ‘go  in  and  possess  the  land.'  No  one  would  wel¬ 
come  them  more  heartily  than  one  who  is  almost  a  solitary  worker  in  the 
American  field.” 

Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  Part  LXXX  of  Zoolc^;  November, 
1889. — [Received  January,  1890.] — Contains  “  Arachnida  Araneidea,” 
by  O.  Pickard  Cambridge,  pp.  41-48,  pi.  iv,  83  hgs.,  18  colored;  ii  new 
species  are  described  from  the  genera  Epeira,  Turckheimia  and  Carepalxis. 
Coleoptera  as  follows :  Vol.  Ill,  part  I,  pp.  145-168,  plates  vii  and  viii, 
46  figs.  20  colored.  This  portion  on  the  Buprestida  contains  the  descrip¬ 
tions  by  C.  O.  Waterhouse,  of  many  new  species,  usually  illustrated  in 
colors.  Vol.  VI,  part  I,  Supplement,  pp.  153-168,  plate  xxxix,  34  figs.  25 
colored.  Many  new  species  are  here  described  by  M.  Jacoby,  entirely 
from  Packyhrachys  and  Chlamys.  “  Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera,  Vol.  II,” 
by  F.  D.  Godman  and  O.  Salvin;  pp.  153-184,  plates  Ixiii  and  Ixiv,  55  figs, 
all  colored.  This  part  contains  the  systematic  consideration  of  the  group 
from  Co/ias  ctrsomia  to  Enantia  virgo.  The  pale  Terias,  allied  to  mexi- 
cana  in  pattern,  which  was  returned  as  from  the  Mt  Graham  Range  in 
Arizona  is  here  determined  (with  an  excellent  figure)  as  T.  Boisduvaliana 
Feld.  =  ingrata  Feld.  =  gratiosa  Reak.  =  mexicana  Boisd.  in  “  Sp. 
Gen.”  The  synonymy  as  worked  out  in  this  part  is  most  instructive  to 
the  student.  “  Lepidoptera  Heterocera,  Vol.  I,”  by  H.  Druce,  pp.  321- 
336,  contains  the  systematic  treatment  of  this  suborder  from  Dyops 
oceltata  to  Anomis  agilUuea.  While  reviewing  this  stupendous  work  it 
may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  the  following  entomological  volumes 
have  been  completed ;  Coleoptera,  VoL  I,  part  i  (Adrphaga),  by  H.  W. 
Bates;  Vol.  I,  part  2  {AeUpkaga,  et^),  by  D.  Sharp;  Vol.  Ill,  part  2  (Mata- 
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codermatd),  by  H.  S.  Gorham;  and  V^ol.  V  (Longicomia\  by  H.  W. 
Bates  and  (Bruchides)  by  D.  Sharp.  These  four  volumes  contain  2088 
pages  and  69  plates,  with  many  hundred  figures.  In  addition  several  other 
volumes  on  Coleoptera  are  well  under  way.  V’ol.  I  of  the  Rkopalocera  is 
complete,  save  the  index  and  title,  running  through  the  suborder  from 
Danais  pUxippus  to  Isaphis  hera. 

Insect  Life,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  December,  1889  (Received  Jan.  14,  1890). 
It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  usual  richness  of  the  monthly 
issues  of  this  most  excellent  periodical,  as  it  may  be  had  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  asking;  no  entomologist  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Besides  short  notes  on  “  The  Official  Association  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Entomologists,”  “Entomolog>'  at  the  Paris  Exposition,”  “The 
Mediterranean  Flour-moth,”  “Spider-bites,”  “Scent  in  Dui^  beetles,” 
“  Beetles  from  Stomach  of  a  Chuck-wills-widow,”  “  A  harvest-mite  de- 
stro>ing  the  eggs  of  the  Potato  beetles,”  “Injury  to  grass  from  Gastro- 
physa  polygoni,"  “  Damage  to  Pine  by  Rhagium  /ineatum,”  Notes  on 
“  Vedalia"  and  “On  HermaMtia  serrate,"  there  are  longer  papers  on 
“The  so<alled  Mediterranean  Flour-moth,”  mth  illustrations;  “The 
Ox-warble  (Hypoderma  bovis),  illustrated;”  “  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists — First  Annual  Meeting,”  by  L.  O.  Howard,  secretary  pro. 
tern.;  “Office  and  Laboratory  Organization,”  by  S.  A.  Forbes.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  are  “  General  Notes”  on  “  Oviposition  of  Tragidion  fulvipenne" 
■“  Insects  injuring  the  tea-plant  in  Ceylon,”  “  On  some  gall-making  insects 
in  New  Zealand,”  “Dr.  Franz  Low”  and  “Eugene  Maillot,”  obituar>' 
notices,  and  the  usual  quota  of  purely  economic  notes. 

Illustrations  of  Typical  Specimens  of  Lepidoptera  H  eterocera 
IN  THE  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  Part  7,  by  Arthur  Gardiner 
Butler,  1889,  contains  an  account  of  a  collection  of  Macro- Lepidoptera 
made  in  the  district  of  Kangra  India  by  the  Rev.  j.  H.  Hocking  in  the 
years  1877-79,  chiefly  at  Dharmsala.  The  number  of  species  amounts  to 
upwards  of  780,  many  reared  .from  lar>’ae.  There  is  a  systematic  list  and 
a  list  of  descriptions  with  notes.  \^ol.  VII  con^ts  of  124  pages,  18  fine 
colored  lithographic  plates  representing  249  figures. 

In  the  CoMPTES  Rendus  Hebdomadaires  des  seances  de  la  So- 
ciETE  DE  Biologie  (Paris)  ninth  series,  1890,  No.  i. — M.  Gaston  Bouchet 
has  a  short  note  on  the  “  Action  of  the  V'enom  of  the  H>’menoptera  on 
the  gray  wall-lizard.”  He  states  that  he  caused  some  wasps,  bees,  and 
other  h>Tnenopters  to  sting  some  g;ray  lizards,  some  of  which  received 
eight  or  ten  stings  on  the  most  sensitive  parts,  such  as  the  eyelids,  tongue, 
etc.  In  most  cases  the  piercer  remained  sticking  in  the  flesh.  The  lizards 
apparently  suflered  little  pain,  and  no  inflammation  was  \’isible  at  the 
places  stung.  None  of  the  lizards  who  were  stung  died. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
AND  Letters,  VoI.  VII,  1883-87  (published  1889),  contains  a  paper  on  the 
Attidae  of  North  America  by  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham.  32 
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genera  and  79  species  are  described,  including  both  new  genera  and  spe¬ 
cies,  and  six  plates  figure  details.  Also  by  the  same  authors  and  Wm.  H. 
VVTieeler  “Spiders  of  the  Subfamily  Lj-ssomanae”  (of  the  world);  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  species  are  described.  VV'e  have  not  seen  plates  xi  and  xii 
intended  to  accompany  this  paper. 

In  the  ScHRiFTEN  L»Es  Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereins  fur 
Schleswig-Holstein  (Kiel),  Bd.  VIII,  Heft  i,  1889,  W.  Wustnei  con¬ 
tinues  his  notes  on  the  H>'menoptera  of  Schlesuig-Holstein  in  his  third 
“  Beitrage  zur  Insectenfauna  Schleswig-Holsteins.” 

In  Le  Naturliste  (Paris)  for  Jan.  15,  1890,  L.  Planet  describes  the 
larva  and  nymph  of  Helops  slriatus,  with  woodcuts,  and  P.  Dognin  de¬ 
scribes  three  new  species  of  Lepidoptera  from  Zamora,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Fid(ktia  and  Acidalia. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Konigl.  Bohmisch.  Gesell.  d.  Wissen- 
SCHAFTEN  (Prague),  1889,  1,  contains  “Revision  der  in  Kolenatis  Tri- 
chopteren-Sammlung  enthaltenen  Arten,”  by  Fr.  Klapalek — asynonymical 
article. 

Atti  della  Societa  DEI  Naturalisti  di  Modena,  Serie  III,  Vol.  VIII, 
fascic.  ii,  1889  (published  in  Italian),  has  “  Notes  on  Arachnida  received 
from  South  America,”  by  G.  Boeris,  describing  four  new  species. 

H.  Piers  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  Science,  Vol.  VTl, 
pt.  iii,  describes  a  larva  of  the  May-beetle  with  parasitical  fungus. 

T RANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  Vol.  XVI, 
Jan.-Dee.,  1889,  (380  pp.  8  plates),  contains  a  Revision  of  the  species  of 
Cardiophorus  Esch.  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  by  Frederick  Blanchard; 
On  the  species  of  Macrops  Kirby,  inhabiting  N.  America  (plate  I),  by 
W.  G.  Dietz,  M.D.;  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lepidoptera  of 
West  Africa,  Paper  II,  (plates '2-4),  and  Descriptions  of  new  species  of 
Japanese  Heterocera,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Holland;  Synopsis  of  N.  Am.  species 
of  the  genus  Oxybelus,  by  Chas.  Robertson;  Two  new  species  of  butter¬ 
flies,  by  H.  Skinner,  M.D.;  Catalogue  of  Coleoptera  common  to  N.  Am., 
Northern  Asia  and  Europe,  with  the  distribution  and  bibliography,  by  John 
Hamilton,  M.D.;  a  Synopsis  of  the  Halticini  of  Boreal  America  (pis.  5-7), 
by  George  H.  Horn,  M.D  ;  Contributions  towards  a  monograph  of  the 
Noctuidae  of  temperate  N.  Am. — Revision  of  the  spiecies  of  Oncocnemis 
(plate  8),  by  John  B.  Smith;  and  Proceedings  of  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Entomological  Section  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia  for  the  year 
1889. 


ERRATA. 

5.  line  22,  read  type  of  coloration  contrary  to  what  obtains,  etc. 
“  15,  line  30,  for  Tenzera  iifed  Zeugera. 

“  19,  line  I,  for  worm  read  worn. 

“  20,  line  25,  for  from  read  forms. 

“  20,  line  33,  for  marked  read  naked. 
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Doings  of  Societies. 


The  Entomological  Society  of  Washington,  Nov.  12,  1889.  Mr. 
Lugger  read  some  notes  on  “  The  migration  of  the  Archippus  butterfly,” 
and  gave  an  interesting  study  of  their  sprii^  and  fall  movements.  He 
noted  similar  migration  in  K  cardui.  Dr.  Thaxter  stated  that  he  had 
found  Archippus  wintering  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  vast  numbers. 
Mr.  Howard  read  a  paper  on  ‘‘A  few  additions  and  corrections  to  Scud- 
der’s  Nomenclator  Zoologicus.”  Mr.  Marlatt  gave  “Notes  on  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  oak-feeding  Lepidopterous  larvae  this  fall,”  and  mentioned  twelve 
species  of  Macrolepidopterous  larvae  taken  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour. 
Mr.  Schwarz  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Caprification,”  and  Mr.  Townsend  a 
paper  on  “  The  fall  occurrence  of  Bibio  and  Dilophus."  In  Ascussion  on 
the  last  paper  it  was  conceded  that  the  autumnal  occurrence  was  due  to 
acceleration  of  development.  W.  H.  Fox,  M.  D.,  Rec.  Sec. 

Entomological  Section,  Academy  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Jan.  23,  1890. — A  meeting  of  this  Section  of  the  Academy  was 
held  Januar>’  23d,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Horn,  President,  in  the  chair.  Members 
present:  Messrs.  McCook,  Ridings,  Martindale,  Skinner,  Calvert,  Liebeck, 
Wells,  Westcott  and  several  visitors.  Dr.  Horn  exhibited  some  drawii^ 
illustrating  points  of  interest  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  species  in 
the  genus  Cercyon,  and  stated  that  most  of  the  species  were  either  intro¬ 
duced,  or  also  found  in  Europe.  The  classification  of  the  species  and 
fiicts  in  their  geographical  distribution  were  discussed  at  length.  Dr. 
McCook  exhibited  the  first  volume  of  his  new  book  entitled,  “  American 
Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Work;  A  Natural  History  of  the  Orbweaving 
Spiders  of  the  United  States.”  He  gave  a  resume  of  the  volume,  and 
also  some  interesting  generalizations  on  the  facts  in  their  natural  history. 
On  a  question  from  one  of  the  members  Dr.  McCook  made  some  instruc¬ 
tive  remarks  on  Spiders  as  mathematicians.  Dr.  Skinner  called  attention 
to  the  donations  to  the  cabinet:  Mrs.  A.  T.  Slosson  presented  a  specimen 
of  Ecpantkeria  denudata  described  by  herself,  from  Florida;  Erebia  mag- 
dalena  and  Argynnis  frigga  var.  Saga;  two  rare  species,  from  Colorado, 
from  Mr.  Aaron;  a  type  specimen  of  Pantphila  Aaroni  and  two  exotic 
butterflies  donated  by  Dr.  Skinner. — For  the  Recorder  by  H.  Skinner. 

The  American  Entomological  fiociETY,  Jan.  23,  1890. — At  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  Society  held  after  the  Section  meeting,  as  above,  the 
sum  of  $100  was  voted  toward  defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition 
to  Mexico  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
ScieiKes  and  the  direction  of  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin.  Prof.  Heilprin 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Crowfoot  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  President  announced  thead^ath  of  Mr.  J.  Frank  Knight, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
Recording  Secretary. — For  the  Secretary  by  H.  Skinner. 


Entomological  News  for  Janumry  was  mailed  Jan.  31, 1S90. 
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